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By  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  Chair  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament 
Exegesis  at  Aberdeen  Free  Church  College  in  May,  1870,  the  young 
William  Robertson  Smith  had  already  spent  several  vacations  in 
Germany,  studying  under  such  reputable  academic  figures  as  Carl 
Schaarschmidt  and  Albrecht  Ritschl;  yet  he  remained  anxious  to 
broaden  his  linguistic  skills  beyond  the  Hebrew  tongue,  in  which  he  was 
by  now  an  acknowledged  expert,  and  to  explore  the  wider  field  of 
Semitic  languages  and  culture  in  general.  German  scholarship  attracted 
Smith  greatly  and  he  had  by  now  acquired  numerous  friends  there,  of 
whom  the  mathematician  Fritz  Klein,  then  at  Gottingen  University,  was 
among  the  closest  in  terms  of  sociability  and  breadth  of  interests. 
Moreover,  the  chair  of  Oriental  Studies  at  Gottingen  was  now  occupied 
by  a notable  Arabic  scholar,  Paul  de  Lagarde,  who  had  replaced  the 
eminent  but  ageing  Heinrich  Ewald  in  1869.  With  only  a very  little  less 
of  their  customary  insight,  Smith’s  biographers  were  later  to  write: 

In  this  remarkable  man,  who  carried  on  his  predecessor’s  idealistic 
political  liberalism.  Smith  found  an  intellectual  affinity.  Like 
Smith,  Lagarde  was  a man  of  wide  and  very  various  erudition,  and 
like  him  he  combined  great  synthetic  power  with  a high  ideal  of 
minute  and  painstaking  scholarship.1 

Having  had  an  unhappy  and  difficult  childhood,  followed  by  a marriage 
in  1854  that  was  to  prove  lasting  but  childless,  Lagarde  remained 


J.S.  Black  & G.W.  Chrystal,  The  Life  of  William  Robertson  Smith  (London, 
1912),  147. 
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throughout  his  life  a lonely,  fractious,  embittered  man  and  the  esteem 
that  he  eventually  received  in  later  life  did  little  to  soften  his  aloof  and 
irascible  temperament.2  He  showed  open  contempt  for  most  of  his 
academic  colleagues  and  persistently  abused  their  work.  For  Smith  to 
gain  a lasting  and  close  acquaintanceship  with  such  a prickly  character 
was  a remarkable  achievement  and  Lagarde  must  have  been  favourably 
impressed  from  the  outset  by  the  young  Scotsman’s  ability  since  he 
accepted  him  as  Privat-dozente  in  the  summer  of  1872  - a year  which 
coincided  with  a dramatic  shift  in  Lagarde’s  hitherto  passive  response 
towards  what  he  had  long  regarded  as  Germany’s  steady  moral  and 
religious  decline.  From  then  on,  Lagarde  became  imbued  with  the  belief 
that  he  had  somehow  been  divinely  granted  the  duty  and  privilege  of 
being  a latter-day  prophet  to  the  German  Volk , alone  capable  of 
showing  his  country  a way  out  of  the  social  and  political  morass  into 
which  the  Second  Reich  had  fallen  under  Bismarck’s  leadership.  To  that 
end,  he  began  to  issue  a steady  proliferation  of  lengthy  pamphlets 
whose  political  and  social  aims  were  to  redeem  the  Geist  of  the  German 
nation.  These  voluminous  writings  were  to  gain  an  increasingly  wide 
audience  in  the  years  to  come  - not  least  because  of  their  virulent  anti- 
Semitism  - and  ultimately  they  were  to  prove  a significant  feature  of  the 
nationalistic  bedrock  upon  which  Nazi  ideology  was  to  be  founded. 

On  his  return  to  Aberdeen,  Robertson  Smith  began  a correspondence 
with  Lagarde  which  was  to  last  for  almost  twenty  years.  On  the  surface, 
the  letters  offer  relatively  little  indication  of  Smith’s  own  views 
concerning  his  master’s  thinking  but  a close  reading  offers  some 
interesting  clues.  His  first  mention  of  Lagarde,  however,  comes  in  a 
letter  written  from  Gottingen  in  July  1872  to  his  closest  friend  (and  later 
his  principal  biographer)  John  Sutherland  Black: 


Both  F.  Stern,  The  Politics  of  Cultural  Despair  (Berkeley,  CA,  1961)  and 
P.G.F.  Pulzer,  The  Rise  of  Political  Anti-Semitism  in  Germany  and  Austria  (Wiley, 
NY,  1964)  provide  illuminating  insights  into  the  life  and  later  influence  of  Lagarde. 
A full-length  biography  by  Robert  W.  Lougee  (Harvard.  1962)  also  oilers  much 
useful  information.  Incidental  references  to  Lagarde’s  work  are,  perhaps 
understandably,  extremely  sparse  in  20th  century  English  academic  writings. 
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[T]ill  now  I have  been  working  rather  diligently  at  Arabic  and  after 
doing  my  daily  task  on  that  I have  felt  very  loathe  to  write  ...  I 
mean  to  take  things  easy  [as]  Lagarde  has  taken  Urlaub3  and  leaves 
tomorrow  for  his  health.  So  I have  no  more  Arabic  work.  ...  I have 
not  learned  so  much  Arabic  as  I shd.  have  wished  but  have  got 
some  at  least.  For  the  rest  I have  been  living  the  life  of  a Privat 
Docent  [sic]  with  great  exactness.  4 

Smith’s  letters  to  Lagarde  begin  the  following  April.  With  some  few 
exceptions  these  are  written  in  his  most  careful  handwriting  and  are 
conspicuous  for  the  relative  absence  of  his  customary  alterations  and 
marginal  additions,  suggesting  that  they  were  generally  written  in  draft 
before  being  meticulously  transcribed.  Their  tone  similarly  betrays  a 
desire  to  accord  his  personal  tutor  in  Arabic  the  utmost  deference,  all 
the  early  letters  concluding  with  “Your  attached  scholar”  - in  marked 
contrast  to  Smith’s  characteristically  easy  style  when  corresponding 
with  his  numerous  friends  and  colleagues  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Clearly  he  had  readily  gauged  Lagarde’s  acute  sensitivity  and  almost 
pathological  need  for  uncritical  respect.  These  first  letters  simply  seek 
advice  on  the  purchase  of  suitable  Oriental  works  of  literature  for  the 
Free  Church  College  in  Aberdeen,  WRS  having  learned  that  the  library 
of  a Jewish  bibliophile  in  Leipzig  was  up  for  sale,  In  response,  Lagarde 
goes  to  some  pains  to  warn  Smith  not  to  offer  more  than  a third  of  the 
price  expected,  the  Jewish  owner  being  “a  sharp  trader”,  and  to  express 
the  view  that  not  more  than  eighty  of  the  books  are  actually  worth 
buying.  He  will,  however,  gladly  mark  those  in  the  catalogue  that  Smith 
has  promised  to  send  him." 

In  a further  letter  of  1 May  1873,  Lagarde  offers  Smith  more 
explicit  advice  on  the  range  of  “rabbinical  books  which  might  be  found 


A vacation. 

Cambridge  University  Library,  ADD  MSS  7449  A22,  10.08.1872. 

At  this  time,  WRS’s  sister  Ellen  was  living  in  Gottingen  and  it  was  arranged 
that  Lagarde  would  send  the  catalogue  to  her  after  marking  the  relevant  items. 
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of  use  to  the  student  of  Divinity”  and  indicates  his  belief  that  the  sum  of 
£150  would  procure  these  - “if  a person  well  versed  in  this  literature 
and  familiar  with  the  dealings  of  the  Jews  undertake  to  make  the 
collection”.6  Smith  responded  with  his  usual  courtesy,  but  continued: 

1 am  quite  sure  that  there  are  plenty  of  persons  in  Scotland  who 
would  never  give  a penny  to  buy  books  for  our  library  in  an 
ordinary  way  who  would  give  considerable  sums  to  purchase  the 
library  of  an  “old  converted  Jew”,  who  according  to  Delitzsche’s 
letter  is  “ decidedly  hard  up”.  And  1 am  not  sure  that  if  Dr 
B[iesenthal]  comes  to  reasonable  terms  at  all  we  ought  not  to 
enquire  whether  we  may  not  get  some  good  out  of  the  great  but 
frequently  misunderstood  liberality  of  these  people  by  getting  them 
to  do  for  us  what  we  should  not  be  entitled  to  do  ourselves  with  the 
revenues  of  the  College.7 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  took  some  considerable  pride  in  the 
importance  it  attached  to  its  Mission  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews,  the 
annual  report  on  which  was  a prominent  feature  of  each  General 
Assembly  - and  this  remark  by  Smith  appears  to  be  a delicately  coded 
reference  to  that  potential  source  of  funding  for  the  College  library.  Dr 
Marcus  Sachs,  Robertson  Smith’s  predecessor  in  the  Aberdeen  College 
chair,  had  himself  been  a “converted  Jew”  from  Budapest  and  it  is 
understandable  that  Smith  should  regard  this  allusion  as  being 
consonant  with  Lagarde’s  views.  WRS  then  changes  the  subject  quite 
abruptly  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  correspondence  displays  his  own 
love  of  controversy  and  an  unexpected  willingness  to  challenge 
Lagarde: 


6 


7 


Gottingen  Cod.  MS  Lagarde,  01.05.1873. 
Ibid.,  17.05.1873. 
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Your  pamphlet  1 have  read  with  intense  interest  tho’  not  at  times 
without  a lively  sense  of  disagreement.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  as 
you  say  rather  political  than  theological:  and  1 desiderate  the 
theological  exposition  of  the  basis  of  many  of  your  views.  One 
question  of  quite  pre-eminent  importance  is  that  to  which  you  refer 
at  p.30  and  on  which  you  promise  a dissertation.  I shall  await  the 
appearance  of  this  dissertation  with  much  interest.  Do  you  in  it  not 
merely  ask  whether  Jesus  considered  himself  to  be  the  Messiah  but 
also  discuss  the  general  psychological  problem  - which  is  more 
fundamental  - of  the  influence  of  the  O.T.  on  the  religious 
consciousness  of  Jesus  as  a whole.0 

These  were  unusually  bold  questions  for  Lagarde’s  pupil  to  pose  to  his 
master;  and  they  not  only  illustrate  certain  of  Smith’s  particular  interests 
but  demonstrate  his  clear  awareness  of  Lagarde’s  more  dubious  views 
on  those  topics.  He  continues: 

Your  studies  have  led  you  to  a systematic  and  thoroughly  personal 
scheme  of  conclusions  in  theological  science.  But  just  because  your 
scheme  is  so  compact  and  so  thoroughly  stamped  with  your  own 
individuality  it  cannot  make  way  as  a scheme.  Science  advances  by 
particulars.  Those  who  know  you  know  how  thoroughly  you  realise 
this  in  the  investigations  by  which  you  reach  your  results,  and  it  is 


The  pamphlet  in  question  was  undoubtedly  Uber  das  Verhaltnishes  deutschen 
Staales  zu  Theologie,  Kirche  und  Religion , a revised  and  expanded  form  of  which 
Lagarde  published  in  1873.  Cl.  Rudolf  Smend’s  paper,  “Robertson  Smith  and  Julius 
Wcllhausen  in  William  Robertson  Smith:  Essays  in  Reassessment,  ed.  Johnstone 
(Sheffield,  1995),  240. 

Smith  s earliest  academic  paper  (January  1869)  of  which  only  part  remains 
extant,  was  on  “Prophecy  and  Personality”  [in  Lectures  and  Essays,  ed.  Black  & 
Chrystal  (London,  1912)]  and  shows  his  early  but  abiding  interest  in  the  psychology 
of  the  prophetic  mind  - an  issue  patently  relevant  to  Lagarde’s  self-image  as  a 
prophet  to  his  countrymen. 
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for  these  valuable  particulars  that  not  only  1 but  still  more  so  men 
like  Prof.  Hoffmann  who  know  you  so  much  better  than  I do. 

Such  questions  as  those  touched  on  in  your  pamphlet  — the 
influence  of  the  district  E.  of  Jordan  in  the  development  of  Xnty  & 
the  form  of  the  name  Messias  - are  so  important,  and  the  prospect 
of  new  light  on  them  so  desirable  that  1 do  hope  you  will  feel  able 
& inclined  to  give  us  your  results  with  the  processes.  [WRS’s 
emphases] 

Unerringly,  Smith  had  identified  one  of  Lagarde’s  characteristic  failings 
— an  inability  to  justify  his  conclusions  by  means  of  a systematic 
presentation  of  the  facts.  Lagarde  himself  regarded  theology  as  “Queen 
of  the  Sciences”  and  WRS  would  not  have  wholly  disagreed  with  that 
view,  yet  of  the  two  men  only  Smith  understood  the  importance  of  the 
inductive  process  in  any  truly  scientific  pursuit,  and  the  need  for 
scientific  theories  or  laws  to  be  founded  on  the  “particulars”  - those 
findings  steadily  acquired  through  patient  investigation,  observation, 
measurement  and  testing. 

We  have  no  indication  of  how  Lagarde  responded  to  his  pupil’s 
criticism  in  this  instance,  except  to  note  the  pertinent  fact  that  there  was 
no  obvious  breach  in  the  relationship.  Smith  continued  to  correspond 
with  him,  largely  on  philological  details  but  also  reporting  the 
successful  purchase  of  Dr  Biesenthal’s  books  and  offering  on  several 
occasions  to  assist  or  collaborate  with  Lagarde  on  various  projects  - 
proposals  which  perhaps  unsurprisingly  did  not  bear  fruit,  although  both 
men  regularly  sent  gifts  to  one  another  in  succeeding  years  in  token  of 
their  mutual  esteem.10  In  1874  Smith  firmly  proposed  that  he  should 
visit  Gottingen  “either  in  June  or  August”  to  work  with  Lagarde  in 
collating  ancient  Chaldean  manuscripts  in  the  latter’s  possession.  This 
again  failed  to  materialise  and  it  becomes  evident  that,  while  Smith 


10  (Gottingen  Cod.  MS  Lagarde,  20.09.80).  One  such  gift  on  Smith  s part 
comprised  a fragment  of  Coptic  manuscript  which  he  had  found  in  the  convent  of  S. 
Maria  Deipora  during  his  Egyptian  trek  in  the  company  of  Richard  Burton. 
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could  match  his  German  colleague  in  enthusiasm  for  such  abstruse 
philological  pursuits,  Lagarde  was  by  nature  a solitary  worker  and 
would  not  contemplate  any  form  of  scholastic  collaboration  - let  alone 
on  equal  terms.  By  this  time,  moreover,  WRS  had  accepted  an  invitation 
from  Thomas  Spencer  Baynes  to  contribute  on  a regular  basis  to  the 
ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica , the  initial  volumes  of 
which  were  to  appear  during  1875.  Beyond  this,  Smith  was  now 
engaged  in  numerous  other  activities  which  included  his  teaching  work 
at  Aberdeen,  the  writing  of  regular  articles  for  The  British  and  Foreign 
Evangelical  Review  and  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Old  Testament 
Company  for  the  Revision  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible." 

By  this  time,  however,  WRS  had  virtually  become  an  agent  for 
disseminating  Lagarde’s  scholarly  writings  amongst  his  own  widening 
circle  of  colleagues  in  both  Scotland  and  England,  a letter  of  23  June 
1874,  detailing  one  such  order  to  be  sent  direct  to  Smith’s  home  address 
in  Aberdeen.  Lagarde  meanwhile  had  found  reason  to  visit  the  British 
Museum  that  year  and  in  August  a further  letter  from  WRS  (to 
Lagarde’s  London  address)  arranges  for  the  two  men  to  meet  there  on 
the  following  day. 

In  December  1875  the  third  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  was  issued,  containing  Smith’s  article  “Bible”  which  in  due 
course  was  to  excite  such  controversy  and  which  led  inexorably  to 
Smith’s  protracted  trial  for  heresy  at  the  hands  of  the  Tree  Church  of 
Scotland.  His  first  letter  of  1875  to  Lagarde  gives  no  hint  of  that 
prospective  work,  merely  commenting  that  “I  am  well  now  and  again 
working  with  vigour  at  new  lectures  on  Isaiah”.  But  he  adds,  “I  daily 
feel  the  need  of  your  Septuagint  which  I hope  is  getting  forward”.  Lor 
Lagarde  personally,  this  projected  exhaustive  critical  edition  of  the 
Septuagint  was  intended  to  be  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  life,  yet 


See  Black  & Chrystal,  Robertson  Smith,  166f.  for  a more  detailed  account  of 
these  activities,  including  Smith’s  attack  on  John  Tyndall’s  Presidential  address  to 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  Belfast  in 
September,  1874. 
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was  destined  never  to  be  completed  - an  interesting  symptom  of  what 
must  surely  be  regarded  as  a severe  obsessive-compulsive  neurosis. 

There  follows  a gap  of  three  years  in  the  extant  correspondence 
from  WRS  but  it  is  clear  that  the  exchange  of  letters  had  continued,  with 
Smith  later  referring  to  aspects  of  his  trial  which  imply  Lagarde’s 
familiarity  with  all  the  legal  proceedings  yet  which  do  not  interfere  in 
the  least  with  their  ongoing  scholarly  discussion  of  the  Semitic 
languages.  However,  WRS  does  find  space  to  apologise  for  not 
responding  to  “your  several  kind  missives”  and  goes  on  to  add: 

I have  sent  you  some  newspapers  but  I fear  that  my  case  has  now 
become  so  complicated  that  no  one  who  was  not  on  the  spot  can 
understand  it.  Indeed  we  do  not  ourselves  understand  the 
Assembly’s  findings.  One  vote  went  against  me  & this  has  sent  the 
case  back  to  the  Presbytery;  but  the  effect  of  the  vote  is  neutralised 
by  other  findings  in  my  favour  and  besides  the  majority  (gained 
mainly  by  the  aid  of  the  Highland  contingent)  was  so  trifling  that 
my  antagonists  do  not  venture  to  press  their  advantage. 

Smith  notes  that  he  has  been  delighted  with  Lagarde’s  Semitica, 
remarking,  “I  do  not  know  when  I read  anything  so  interesting  and 
masterly”  - adding  that  he  had  “called  the  attention  of  Driver  to  the 
work  and  he  is  as  delighted  with  it  as  I myself’.13 

Before  concluding  with  some  suggested  technical  emendations  to 
Lagarde’s  Onomastica , WRS  adds  a somewhat  poignant  personal  note 
which  is  uncharacteristic  of  his  correspondence  with  Lagarde: 

...  1 must  get  some  sea  or  mountain  air  to  set  me  up,  for  1 have  been 
more  worried  than  one  could  have  foreseen.  These  two  years  ol 


12  Gottingen  Cod.  MS  Lagarde  27.06.1878. 

13  S.R.  Driver  was  just  emerging  at  this  date  as  a leading  English  Old  Testament 
scholar  and  did  indeed  write  a strongly  favourable  review  of  Lagarde’s  philological 
work. 
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turmoil  have  been  very  bad  for  my  studies  & I have  forgotten 
much.  But  1 suppose  that  without  an  occasional  victim  one  cannot 
hope  to  get  the  mass  of  a Church  to  make  any  progress. 

There  were  to  be  several  more  years  of  turmoil  before  Smith’s  battle 
ended  and  it  is  significant  that  he  already  saw  himself  cast  in  the  role  of 
sacrificial  victim.  Lagarde  himself  would  doubtless  have  regarded  his 
pupil’s  misfortunes  as  no  greater  than  might  be  expected  from  the 
Protestantism  which  he  personally  so  despised. 

In  October  of  the  following  year,  WRS  wrote  to  inform  Lagarde  of 
his  lengthy  stay  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  mentioning  that  he  had  continued 
with  his  Arabic  studies,  gaining  valuable  practice  in  conversation  by 
“using  every  opportunity  to  talk  with  [the]  natives”.14  Smith  adds  that 
he  expects  to  be  able  to  spend  a further  six  months  in  the  East  that 
winter  - as  indeed  proved  to  be  the  case  because  of  his  continued 
suspension  from  teaching  - and  asks,  “Can  I do  anything  for  you?  I 
wish  I could  arrange  my  journey  so  as  to  see  you  on  the  way”.  He 
concludes  with  a postscript: 

P S.  I have  been  writing  a short  sketch  of  “Hebrew  Language  & 
Literature”  for  the  “Encyc.  Brit”  & have  tried  to  give  a pretty  full 
references  to  many  of  your  scattered  contributions  to  Hebrew 
Philology. 

1 ought  to  have  added  that  I have  no  longer  a good  prospect  of 
gaining  my  case.  I fear  that  next  May  I shall  lose  my  chair  and  be 
turned  loose  on  the  world. 

This  prediction  was  premature,  since  the  Free  Church  General 
Assembly  of  May  1 880  saw  WRS  unexpectedly  suffering  no  more  than 
a formal  admonition  from  the  Moderator  to  be  more  “guarded”  in 
future.  Less  than  six  weeks  later,  however,  the  EB  publication  of  his 


Gottingen  Cod.  MS  Lagarde,  12.10.1879.  Cf.  Black  & Chrystal,  Robertson 
Smith,  pp.302-313  for  a full  account  of  Smith’s  first  visit  to  Egypt  and  Palestine. 
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article  “Hebrew  Language  and  Literature”  immediately  reignited  the 
controversy  and  led  finally  in  May  1881  to  his  deposition  from  his 
Aberdeen  chair.  Far  from  being  “a  short  sketch”,  Smith’s  article  covers 
sixteen  columns  of  Volume  XI  in  the  Britannica’s  ninth  edition  and  is 
both  detailed  and  authoritative,  containing  a multiplicity  of  footnote 
references,  amongst  which  there  occur  some  half-dozen  relating  to 
Lagarde’s  views. 

Just  before  leaving  for  Egypt,  WRS  wrote  a further  and  obviously 
hurried  note  to  Lagarde,  partly  to  recommend  to  him  “a  promising  and 
original  lad  who  has  determined  to  learn  German  before  entering  [an] 
English  University”16  but  more  importantly  to  give  his  correspondent 
news  of  his  own  paper  on  “animal  tribes  and  animal  worship”  which 
had  been  the  outcome  of  Smith’s  fascination  with  the  idea  of  totemism, 
as  adumbrated  by  his  close  friend,  John  F.  McLennan  - “a  man  of  great 
genius  who  is  a lawyer  without  philological  knowledge”.16  Smith’s 
paper  on  “Animal  Worship  and  Animal  Tribes  among  the  Arabs  and  in 
the  Old  Testament”17  was  to  prove  just  as  inflammatory  to  the 
conservative  wing  of  the  Free  Church  as  his  EB  article  “Hebrew 
Language  and  Literature”.  Together  they  sealed  his  fate,  as  WRS  was  to 
acknowledge  in  his  letter  to  Lagarde  following  his  second  lengthy  stay 
in  Egypt  and  Arabia: 

Taking  advantage  of  some  new  papers  of  mine  my  enemies  have 
commenced  a new  attack  in  an  irregular  way  & a month  ago  in  a 
packed  meeting  of  the  Commission  scored  a sort  of  victory,  which 
encourages  them  to  go  on.  Next  week  a special  meeting  of 


15  This  was  the  son  of  Dr  (later  Sir)  John  Batty  Tuke,  an  eminent  alienist  of  the 
day  and  frequent  contributor  to  the  EB  on  psychiatric  topics.  Smith  adds,  I wish  he 
would  take  to  Semitic  learning”. 

16  This  of  course  marks  the  start  of  WRS's  somewhat  over-enthusiastic 
fascination  with  the  concept  of  totemism,  which  eventually  was  to  lead  J.G.  frazer 
to  his  life-long  quest  for  the  voluminous  material  contained  in  The  Golden  Bough  - 
and  still  later  to  Freud’s  Totem  and  Taboo. 

17  Published  in  the  Journal  of  Philology,  9.17  (July  1880),  75-100. 
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Commission  is  to  be  held  which  may  not  impossibly  - indeed  this 
was  openly  threatened  - proceed  to  suspend  me  once  again.  I need 
not  trouble  you  with  details.  But  you  will  readily  believe  that  the 
new  onset  has  greatly  disturbed  my  work.  Indeed  the  annoyance 
made  me  quite  ill  & compelled  me  for  some  weeks  to  drop  work  & 
go  cruising  in  the  Western  Islands.18 

By  this  stage,  Smith  had  firmly  adopted  the  role  of  unofficial  literary 
agent  in  Britain  for  Lagarde’s  printed  works,  gathering  subscriptions  for 
the  many  books  and  pamphlets  which  his  former  tutor  continued  to  have 
printed  at  his  own  expense.  At  the  same  time,  WRS  had  accepted  the 
post  of  assistant  editor  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  was  now 
living  in  Edinburgh.  Having  successfully  delivered,  in  both  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  the  course  of  lectures  that  was  to  be  rapidly  published  in 
April  1881  as  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church , Smith  was  now 
engaged  in  preparing  a second  set  of  lectures: 

I am  also  to  lecture  this  winter  in  Edinr  and  Glasgow  on  “The 
Prophets”.  My  book  of  lectures  delivered  last  winter  has  done  well. 
I have  sold  six  thousand  copies  and  other  500  are  now  printing. 

I was  glad  to  hear  the  other  day,  from  Prof.  Wright,  of  the 
progress  of  your  magnum  opus.  Why  do  you  not  all  your  friends 
here  to  collect  the  names  of  subscribers  to  the  work.1' 

The  closeness  of  the  relationship  which  now  subsisted  between  the  two 
men  may  be  gauged  from  Smith’s  letter,  some  six  weeks  later,  thanking 
Lagarde  for  his  exceedingly  kind”  offer  to  supply  gratis  any  of  the 
latter  s books  which  he  did  not  already  possess.  WRS  accordingly  lists  a 
total  of  twenty  of  Lagarde’s  works  which  he  already  has,  adding  that  he 
“shall  value  very  highly  the  privilege  of  having  some  [of  the  rest]  as  a 
present  from  you”.20 

1 8 

Gottingen  Cod.  Lagarde  MS  20.09.1880. 

19  Gottingen  Cod.  Lagarde  MS  05. 1 0. 1 88 1 . 

Gottingen  Cod.  Lagarde  MS  23. 1 1 . 1 88 1 . 
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Smith  also  commends  Lagarde  for  having  put  his  name  forward  as 
a possible  candidate  for  a chair  at  Konigsberg  - “a  proof  of  confidence 
always  very  valuable  to  a scholar  from  his  master”  - and  then,  alluding 
to  the  success  of  his  own  book.  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish 
Church , comments  interestingly: 

1 think  it  has  been  ot  some  use.  We  shall  never  have  a healthy 
Christianity  till  theology  like  other  sciences  is  acknowledged  by  the 
masses  as  well  as  the  elite. 

I am  also  pretty  busy  with  the  Encyclopaedia,  but  this  is 
Handwerker  arbeit  - writing  to  contributors,  planning  articles  [and] 
correcting  errors.  Fortunately  I give  but  3 hrs  a day  to  this  work  & 
retain  time  for  study.  I shall  write  most  of  the  O.T,  articles  myself.  I 
have  just  been  using  [your]  Orientalia  II  for  Lamech.  Thus  you  get 
gradually  filtered  through  me  to  the  public.21 

This  was  to  be  the  pattern  of  Smith’s  life  for  a further  year,  the  relative 
tedium  of  part-time  work  for  the  Britannica  being  mitigated  by  his  new 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Prophets  of  Israel  - and  by  his  continuing 
biblical  researches.  In  January  1882,  WRS  wrote  Lagarde  for  advice  on 
a the  matter  of  identifying  a suitably  qualified  contributor  for  the 
forthcoming  EB  article  on  Persia: 

I wish  to  consult  you  on  a suitable  point.  We  are  organising  the 
article  Persia  & I find  that  everything  Eranian  must  go  into  it. 
Noldeke  & Gutschmid  are  to  do  the  history  of  Eran  to  the 
Mohammedan  conquest.  1 have  asked  one  friend  [Prof.  Georg] 
Hoffmann  to  take  the  Geography  wh.  he  has  not  promised  but  1 
think  will  not  refuse.  The  language  & literature  remain.  I am  not 
concerned  about  the  modern  Persian  literature  wh.  1 can  get  in 
England,  but  1 wish  a short  account  of  the  Eranian  languages  & ol 


21  Ibid.  Smith’s  short  unattributed  EB  article  “Lamech”  is  a masterpiece  of  its 
kind  in  terms  of  elegance,  lucidity  and  scholarly  comprehensiveness.  Reference  is 
made  within  the  text  both  to  Lagarde  and  to  Julius  Wellhausen. 
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the  several  literatures  connected  with  them.  Now  from  several 
quarters  [Prof.  Johann]  Hiibschmann’s  name  has  been  strongly 
urged  on  us.  I have  told  Baynes  that  after  his  [Hiibschmann’s] 
conduct  to  you  I will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  I must  therefore 
find  another  man  & I want  a very  good  man  that  it  may  be  clear  to 
everyone  that  I have  not  done  wrong  in  refusing  to  go  to  H.  Now  of 
course  I can’t  ask  you  to  give  up  your  other  work  to  help  us.  But 
unless  you  can  take  the  thing  yourself  without  retarding  the  much 
more  important  work  we  are  all  working  at,  I wish  very  much  that 
you  would  at  least  recommend  us  a thoroughly  good  man.  Being  no 
Eranian  scholar  myself  I require  to  fortify  myself  with  such  an 

authoritative  opinion  and  you  can  give  us,  before  deciding  on  a 

22 

writer. 

For  all  the  diplomatic  wording,  this  could  scarcely  be  a more  obvious 
plea  for  Lagarde  himself  to  undertake  the  task.  That  the  latter 
predictably  refused  is  evident  from  the  published  EB  article,23  the 
several  authors  being  Theodor  Noldeke  of  Strasburg  (a  frequent 
contributor)  and  Prof.  A.  von  Gotschmid  of  Tubingen  for  the  historical 
side,  while  the  modem  history  and  geography  sections  were  contributed 
by  “Major-General  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid,  K.C.S.I.”,  with  the  section 
on  Persian  Fiterature  being  the  work  of  Prof.  Herman  Ethe,  then  of 
Aberystwyth  University. 

In  May  1882  Smith  hinted  strongly  to  Fagarde  that  he  should 
publish  one  of  his  pamphlets  “in  a form  accessible  to  the  English 
public”  - adding: 


1 have  ventured  to  give  a good  many  typographical  suggestions  as 
to  punctuation,  use  ol  capitals  &c.  wh.  w~  if  adopted  give  the  whole 
thing  more  the  look  of  an  English  print.  I presume  that  to  the 
English  you  wish  to  be  an  Englishman.  Apart  from  this  there  is 

22  Gottingen  Cod.  Uagarde  MS  04.0 1 . 1 882. 

EB,  ninth  edition,  vol.  18  (1885),  561-660.  Under  Smith’s  careful  editorship  an 
EB  article  of  this  length  was  quite  exceptional  by  this  time. 
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almost  nothing  to  suggest;  your  English  exposition  being 
throughout  pure  & lucid.  If  you  wish  to  publish  in  England  other 
than  in  pamphlet  for  the  Journal  of  Philology  wd  I think  be  the  best 
place.24 

For  once,  it  seems  that  this  helpful  proposal  was  not  set  aside,  since  the 
paper  was  indeed  printed  in  English.25  The  topic  was  one  of  perennial 
interest  to  the  Free  Church  in  view  of  repeated  parliamentary  attempts 
since  1849  to  introduce  legislation  annulling  the  apparent  scriptural 
prohibition  of  Leviticus  18: 18. 26  Lagarde’s  pamphlet  makes  several 
references  to  his  discussion  of  the  question  with  “Professor  Smith”, 
without  indicating  the  latter’s  own  stance,  but  concludes  abruptly,  after 
a lengthy  philological  argument: 

A man  - polygamy  was  a lawful  thing  when  the  legislator  wrote  - 
is  not  allowed  to  marry  a living  wife’s  sister.  Consequently  a man  is 
allowed  to  marry  his  deceased  wife’s  sister.2 

Later  that  year,  WRS  informed  Lagarde  that  “after  a good  deal  of 
hesitation”  he  had  decided  to  apply  for  the  chair  at  Cambridge  left 
vacant  by  Edward  Palmer’s  death  earlier  that  year  in  Arabia.  Though 
very  doubtful  of  success,  in  view  of  the  patronage  resting  with  the  Lord 
Almoner,  the  Anglican  Dean  of  Worcester,  Smith  nevertheless  seeks  a 
testimonial  from  someone  whom  he  plainly  regards  as  his  continuing 
tutor: 

24  Gottingen  Cod.  Lagarde  MS  28.05. 1 882. 

2>  It  is  entitled,  “The  Question:  Whether  marriage  with  a deceased  wife’s  sister  is, 
or  is  not,  prohibited  by  the  Mosaic  writings”,  to  which  is  added  “reprinted  from  the 
Nachrichten  der  Konigliche  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  und  der  Georg- 
Augusta-Universitat  zu  Gottingen,  1882  XIII”. 

26  See  K.M.  Boyd,  Scottish  Church  Attitudes  to  Sex,  Morality  and  the  Family 
1850-1914  (Edinburgh,  1980)  for  a detailed  account  of  the  voluminous  ecclesiastical 
wranglings  over  “MOWS”  - marriage  to  a deceased  wife’s  sister. 

27  A comparison  of  the  varying  English  translations  of  Lev.  18:18  from  the  AV 
onwards  well  illustrates  the  longstanding  nature  of  the  problem  for  theologians. 
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As  I am  your  pupil  & you  have  known  the  whole  course  of  my 
studies  you  can  speak  for  me  better  than  anyone,  and  anything  you 
can  say  will  have  great  weight.  I should  like  to  have  few 
testimonials  but  all  from  persons  whose  words  are  of  value. 

Once  more  Lagarde  did  not  disappoint  his  pupil  and  sent  the  following 
by  return: 

Mr  William  Robertson  Smith  came  over  to  Goettingen  in  the  year 
1872  in  order  to  become  my  pupil  in  Arabic.  As  I was  able  to  spend 
so  much  time  on  his  behalf  as  to  give  dayly  [s/c]  private  lessons  to 
him,  I consider  myself  fully  competent  to  bear  witness  to  the 
uncommon  energy  with  which  he  applied  himself  to  his  work,  and 
to  the  brightness  and  clearness  of  intellect,  with  which  he  mastered 
the  most  difficult  parts  of  Arabic  grammar.  ...  I have  been  in 
constant  connexion  with  Mr  W.R.  Smith  after  his  having  left 
Goettingen,  and  know  him  to  have  been  always  an  earnest  worker. 
He  has  been  in  the  East,  both  in  Egypt  and  in  Arabia  proper,  and 
after  having  learned  Arabic  scientifically,  he  has  spoken  it  long 
enough  in  order  to  know  it  well  also  practically. 

I should  be  most  happy,  if  this  testimonial  could  help  Mr  Smith 
to  obtain  the  Professorship  of  the  late  lamented  Mr  Palmer.  Mr 
Smith  will  be  an  honour  to  the  university  of  Cambridge  as  a 
scholar,  as  a teacher  and  as  a gentleman.29 

Although  WRS  remained  pessimistic  of  his  chances,  given  the  Lord 
Almoner’s  strong  prejudice  against  his  questionable  orthodoxy,  he  was 
able  to  send  Lagarde  good  news  by  postcard  on  the  day  of  his  election: 

After  all,  I am  to  have  the  chair  in  Cambridge.  The  Lord  Almoner 
offers  me  it  today  “after  much  consideration”.  Thanks  once  more 


28 


29 


Gottingen  Cod.  Lagarde  MS  28. 1 1 . 1 882. 
Gottingen  Cod,  Lagarde  MS  01.12.1882. 
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for  your  share  in  this  result  both  by  your  testimonial  & by  your 
teaching  & constant  help.30 

Once  comfortably  settled  in  Cambridge,  Smith  could  concentrate  on  his 
burgeoning  interest  in  McLennan’s  studies  in  totemism  and  marriage 
customs  - and  this  led  in  1885  to  the  publication  of  Kinship  and 
Marriage  in  Early  Arabia  in  which  WRS  offered  the  novel  proposal 
that  the  principle  of  matriarchal  kinship  had  prevailed  in  early  Arabia.  ’1 
That  Lagarde  disagreed  with  his  erstwhile  pupil  at  several  points  is 
evident  from  an  exchange  of  letters  between  the  two  men: 

I beg  to  thank  you  for  your  new  book  which  reached  me  a week 
ago.  1 shall  order  the  works  of  MacLennan  (sic),  1 read  yesterday 
the  work  of  Wilken,  and  I think  I shall  come  to  conclusions  not 
favourable  to  your  work.  Of  course  I find  no  fault  with  your 
learning,  but  I think  we  ought  to  be  more  cautious  in  drawing 
consequences,  and  I feel  sure  that  you  did  not  notice  all  the  facts 
that  come  under  consideration.  As  you  are  a sincere  friend  of  truth, 

32 

1 shall  possibly  write  a review  of  your  book  .... 

In  an  immediate  response,  WRS  wrote: 

Nothing  would  please  me  more  than  to  receive  your  contribution  to 
the  subject  even  though  it  be  unfavourable  to  my  results.  What  has 
led  me  to  publish  now  instead  of  waiting  some  years  & collecting 
more  materials  is  that  1 have  felt  able  to  say  enough  to  start  a 

• 33 

discussion. 

Some  six  months  later,  he  is  able  to  give  a much  fuller  reply,  of  which 
only  a part  need  be  quoted  here: 


30  Gottingen  Cod,  Lagarde  MS  01.01.1883. 

31  See  Black  & Chrystal,  Robertson  Smith , 483  f.  for  fuller  details  of  the  work. 

32  Cambridge  Univ.  Lib.  ADD  MSS  7449  D374,  24, 11,1 885. 

Gottingen  Cod.  Lagarde  MS  25.1 1.1885 
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1 will  not  enter  on  your  general  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
priority  of  kinship  through  women  only,  for  these  would  carry  me 
too  far  and  indeed  must  be  carefully  thought  over  before  I can 
speak  of  them  to  any  purpose;  I remark  only  that  the  argument  for 
the  priority  of  female  kinship  does  not  depend  on  Totemism  and 
that  the  evidence  that  Totemism  is  due  not  to  accidental  causes, 
working  only  among  isolated  nations,  but  to  general  causes  wh. 
appear  to  operate  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  people  in  a certain 
state  of  savagery  are  found,  is  not  derived  only  from  the  Totemism 
of  American  Indians  and  Australians.34 

Smith’s  over-enthusiastic  espousal  of  totemism,  coupled  with  his  theory 
of  primitive  “survivals”  persisting  within  religious  ritual,  is  abundantly 
evident  throughout  this  letter  and  both  were  to  become  cornerstones  of 
the  ideas  presented  in  the  first  course  of  his  Burnett  Lectures.35 

One  other  letter  from  Lagarde36  from  this  period  appears  to  have 
survived.  It  is  stiffly  written,  even  by  Lagarde’s  usual  standards  and 
levels  oblique  but  thinly-veiled  criticism  at  Smith  for  having  credited 
another  German  scholar,  Justus  Olshausen,37  with  noting  certain 
“graphical  peculiarities”  in  Pss.  27,13  and  80,16,  and  for  failing  to 
acknowledge  that  he  [Lagarde]  had  alone  drawn  the  correct  inferences 
from  those  features  and  that  “the  whole  credit  ...  rests  entirely  upon 


’4  Gottingen  Cod.  Lagarde  MS  0 1 .06. 1 886. 

Lectures  on  the  Religion  of  the  Semites:  the  Fundamental  Institutions  (London 
1889). 

Gottingen  Cod.  Lagarde  MS  19.10.1884.  From  the  clearly  written  date,  this 
evidently  was  the  second  of  Lagarde’s  complaining  letters  to  Smith,  the  first  of 
which  would  have  predated  Smith’s  letter  of  16  October. 

Justus  Olshausen  (1800-1882)  was  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Konigsberg  University.  In  the  first  edition  of  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish 

Church,  WRS  had  indeed  referred  only  to  Olshausen’s  Commentary  on  the  Psalms 
as  the  relevant  authority. 
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myself’.  Smith’s  rebuttal38  of  this  charge  is  both  courteous  and  robust: 
he  had  not  possessed  all  the  “facts”  as  related  by  Lagarde  and: 

...  had  I had  them  in  view  it  would  probably  have  appeared  to  me 
then  as  it  does  now  that  though  Olshausen  had  the  elements  of  the 
argument  he  probably  had  not  quite  clearly  realised  all  that  they 
meant.  In  other  words  I daresay  that  I read  Olshausen ’s  sentences 
by  your  light  & saw  more  in  them  [than]  he  himself  had  clearly 
recognised  to  be  in  them.  But  this  you  will  see  is  a very  different 
thing  from  ascribing  to  him  without  grounds’9  (as  you  suppose  me 
to  have  done)  the  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  points. 

WRS  promises  to  do  “frill  justice”  to  Lagarde  in  the  revised  edition  of 
his  book4"  and,  as  a final  sop,  adds,  “...  for  the  independent  concurrence 
of  two  such  scholars  is  a weighty  thing  & goes  far  to  shew  that  the 
argument  in  wh.  they  agree  is  no  mere  fancy”.  A final  comment  is  far 
more  personal  in  tone: 

I have  unhappily  very  little  time  now  for  my  own  work.  A 
professorship  of  £50  per  annum  does  not  set  me  free  from  my 
drudgery  in  the  Encyclopaedia;  for  the  last  two  years  1 have  been 
constantly  overworked  & I see  no  prospect  of  the  strain  being 
relieved.  I have  not  yet  been  able  to  write  what  I have  been  anxious 
to  do  - an  essay  on  the  O.T.  text  in  connection  with  your  LXX  for 


38  Gottingen  Cod.  Lagarde  1 6. 1 0. 1 884 

39  Smith’s  emphasis.  In  the  line  above,  Smith  has  made  a dittographic  error  of 
duplicating  “them”  instead  of  writing  “than”. 

40  In  the  revised  edition  of  OTJC  (1892)  p.57fn.,  Smith  explains  that  both  men 
had  independently  reached  the  same  conclusion  as  to  there  having  been  a single 
archetypal  text  from  which  the  psalms  had  subsequently  been  copied  - graphical 
errors  and  all.  Lagarde  himself  died  in  December  1891. 
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one  of  our  larger  journals.  To  the  Academy  I have  ceased  to  write 
for  personal  reasons. 

The  final  extant  letter  from  Smith  to  Lagarde  in  the  Gottingen  archive42 
conveys  news  of  the  death  of  William  Wright,  their  joint  friend  and  a 
stout  supporter  of  WRS  for  so  many  years: 

It  is  a great  blow  to  all  his  friends  - a very  great  blow  to  me  - and  a 
very  great  blow  to  Semitic  study  in  Cambridge.  He  had  slowly  been 
building  up  a school  of  young  men  liberal  in  the  true  sense, 
industrious,  accurate  & devoted,  but  Keith  Falconer  is  gone4'1  & 
none  of  the  others  yet  stands  quite  in  the  position  where  a guiding 
influence  is  no  longer  needed  ....  We  have  still  her  too  many 
pseudo-theological  & pseudo-liberal  forces  to  be  able  to  lose  a 
friend  like  Wright  whose  sympathies  and  influence  were  always  for 
good. 

I cannot  tell  you  how  great  the  loss  is  to  me  personally  & I am 
sure  that  you  too  will  feel  it  sorely  for  I know  how  deeply  he  was 
attached  to  you  & with  what  interest  he  fallowed  all  your  work.44 

This  impassioned  tribute  to  Wright  concludes  in  familiar  terms  with 
“Ever  your  attached  pupil”  and  it  only  remains  to  consider,  so  far  as  is 


41  Smith  in  fact  never  completed  a paper  on  Lagarde’s  Septuagint  studies,  his 
time  being  occupied  with  writing  innumerable  articles  for  the  concluding  volumes 
of  the  LB.  The  reason  for  refusing  to  write  further  for  the  Academy  relates  most 
probably  to  his  vehement  dispute  with  A.H.  Sayce  in  the  pages  of  that  journal  (cf. 
Black  & Chrystal,  Robertson  Smith,  501  f.). 

One  last  postcard  note,  dated  May  9,  1891,  is  clearly  in  response  to  a request 
for  information  from  Lagarde.  Smith  refers  him  to  Henry  Yule’s  Glossary  of  Anglo- 
Indian  Words  & Phrases,  first  published  in  1886,  with  later  editions  entitled 
Hobson-Jobson.  Lagarde  died  in  December  1891. 

Ion  Keith-Falconer,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  had  been  a much-admired 

student  of  Smith’s  at  Cambridge  but  died  shortly  after  taking  up  missionary  work  in 
Aden. 

44  Gottingen  Cod.  Lagarde  22.05. 1 889. 
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possible,  the  nature  of  that  undoubtedly  close  attachment  on  Smith’s 
part  to  so  eccentric  and  difficult  a personality  as  Paul  de  Lagarde.  The 
comments  offered  by  Black  and  Chrystal  on  the  relationship  are 
substantially  accurate.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  men  shared 
“an  intellectual  affinity”  and  that  both  were  scholars  of  “wide  and  very 
varied  erudition”.  It  can  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  Lagarde  carried 
on  the  tradition  of  [Ewald’s]  “political  idealism”.  As  has  been 
abundantly  demonstrated,  Lagarde  was  no  liberal  but  rather  a distinctly 
“radical  conservative”  whose  writings  aimed  to  bring  about  the  rebirth 
of  a “Middle  Europe”,  colonial  expansion  for  the  German  nation,  a new 
religious  reformation  and  a wholesale  dispersion  of  the  Jewish 
population  to  other  territories. 

Smith  himself  generally  showed  little  overt  interest  in  politics,  so 
far  as  one  can  judge  from  his  writings  and  letters.  His  homeland  in  rural 
Aberdeenshire  was  strongly  Liberal  in  political  terms  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  consistently  supported  Gladstone’s  government  - at  least  until 
its  endorsement  of  Irish  Home  Rule.45  In  his  correspondence  with 
Lagarde,  WRS  for  the  most  part  confines  himself  to  matters  philological 
and  one  may  fairly  infer  that  he  perceived  his  former  teacher  as  a 
scholar  with  whom  he  could  comfortably  discuss  the  most  recondite 
linguistic  minutiae  on  an  equal  footing.  WRS  plainly  recognised 
Lagarde’s  many  obsessive  traits  yet  shared  his  mentor’s  fascination 
with  oriental  languages.  In  terms  of  personality,  both  men  were  widely 
different.  Smith  being  of  a highly  sociable  nature  throughout  his  short 
life,  as  his  wide  range  of  friends  in  many  differing  fields  amply 
demonstrates.46  While  he  always  throve  on  controversy,  he  was  seldom 
intentionally  provocative,  as  was  Lagarde,  and  the  careful  diplomacy 


45  In  a letter  dated  07.06. 1 886  to  J.S.  Black  (Cambridge  University  Library,  ADD 
MSS  7449  A404)  Smith  writes:  “But  everyone  seems  to  feel  that  Gladstone  will  be 
beaten  in  the  house  & the  growing  opinion  is  that  he  will  also  be  beaten  in  the 
country”. 

46  Cf.  R.  Smend  in  Essays  in  Reassessment , ed.  Johnstone  (1995),  226-242  for  an 
excellent  description  of  the  much  closer  and  more  mutually  satisfying  relationship 
between  Smith  and  Julius  Wellhausen. 
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with  which  he  words  his  letters  to  the  latter  well  illustrates  how  far  he 
had  progressed  from  being  the  somewhat  rash  controversialist  of  his 
early  years. 

The  allegation  that  WRS  himself  was  anti-Semitic  is  largely 
unsubstantiated,  beyond  a single  well-known  comment  purporting  to 
have  been  made  during  his  lifetime  by  the  wife  of  a Jewish  scholar  at 
Cambridge  (Dr  Solomon  Schechter)  that  “Professor  Robertson  Smith 
was  a great  anti-Semite”.  This  issue  has  been  thoroughly  explored  by 
Stefan  Reif47  and  while  it  is  acknowledged  that  WRS  was  dismissive  of 
much  rabbinic  scholarship,  his  kindness  and  courtesy  towards  Jewish 
members  of  staff  at  Cambridge  is  well  established  and  nothing  in  his 
letters  to  Lagarde  can  be  construed  as  derogatory  of  the  Jewish  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  Reif  observes: 

It  is  clear  from  even  a cursory  reading  of  The  Old  Testament  in  the 
Jewish  Church  ...  that  his  views  of  rabbinic  Judaism,  Jewish  law, 
and  the  roles  of  the  land  of  Israel  and  the  Hebrew  language  were 
still  thoroughly  coloured  by  a highly  traditional  Christian 
understanding  of  biblical  and  post-biblical  Jewish  history.  Even 
allowing  for  the  distance  that  separates  him  from  the  pluralistic 
notions  ot  today,  one  can  hardly  fail  to  note  the  tendentious  nature 
ot  a title  that  refers  to  “the  Jewish  Church”  when  it  means  the  early 
traditions  of  Judaism.48 

This  undoubted  bias  may  of  course  be  traced  to  Smith’s  own  Calvinistic 
upbringing  and  in  this  respect  his  comment  in  The  Religion  of  the 
Semites  provides  a perception  of  human  nature  which  remains  as  valid 
today  as  it  ever  did: 

A man  did  not  choose  his  religion  or  frame  it  for  himself;  it  came  to 
him  as  part  ol  the  general  scheme  of  social  obligations  and 
ordinances  laid  upon  him,  as  a matter  of  course,  by  his  position  in 

See  “Hebraists  and  Jews  at  Christ’s  College”  in  ibid  2 1 0-223 
48  Ibid.,  218. 
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the  family  and  in  the  nation.  ...  Religion  did  not  exist  for  the  saving 
of  souls  but  for  the  preservation  and  welfare  of  society,  and  in  all 
that  was  necessary  to  this  end  every  man  had  to  take  his  part,  or 
break  with  the  domestic  and  political  community  to  which  he 
belonged.49 

These  assertions  are  highly  relevant  to  Robertson  Smith’s  own 
personality  and  life-history.  Not  only  do  they  illustrate  the  seminal 
contribution  which  he  is  recognised  to  have  made  to  the  sociological 
and  psychological  study  of  religion,  but  at  a deeper  level  they  allude  to 
his  own  struggles  to  break  free  from  the  society  in  which  he  had  been  so 
benignly  yet  firmly  nurtured.  In  his  own  way  - but  wholly  contrary  to 
Lagarde’s  bizarre  Wagnerian  fantasies  - Smith,  had  he  lived  beyond  his 
forty-eighth  year,  may  well  have  sought  to  achieve  his  own  reformation 
of  the  Christian  tradition:  “for  the  preservation  and  welfare  of  society”. 

Edinburgh 


49 


Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites  (3rd  edn.,  London,  1927),  28f. 


